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my province.5 But his letter was one of many begging suits for
place, and though he spun round these pleadings the noble de-
site to dedicate his splendid talents to the service of his country.,
his heart was in fact worldly, his ambition less noble than his
words, his life less purposeful. His mind soared into the
heavens, but his feet were of clay.

Bacon's desire for place was urgent in measure with his extra-
vagant manner of living. As Burghley's nephew he at first
looked to him, but fair words and the reversion of a remunera-
tive office were not a solace in time of financial trouble.
Disappointed, his eyes turned towards the rising star of the
younger generation, Essex. Possibly his cold intellect specu-
lated on Burghley's early death, and - as his essay on Deformity
suggests, where he pointed the moral of his miscalculation - on
the unlikelihood of his hunchback son attaining to great office
and power. Probably, it was Bacon who in 1591 was plotting
thatc domestical greatness' for Essex, which Essex then had not
the patience to pursue, and admonishing him of the errors that
he was apt to commit.e I held at that time my Lord to be the
fittest instrument to do good to the State,' wrote Bacon in later
life, drawing the veil of noble motive over his activities; eand
therefore I applied myself to him in a manner which I think
happeneth rarely among men.5 He brought Phelippes, the de-
cipherer and intelligence agent, into the service of Essex. Then,
early in 15 92, his brother Anthony at last came home. Here was
the perfect instrument for creating an efficient intelligence or
combined news and secret service system in other countries,
which would enable Essex to compete with the Cecils in supply-
ing the Queen with information, while at the same time estab-
lishing his own claim to be a serious statesman, well-informed,
with valuable political connexions abroad. It was a subtle attack
on the Cecils in the very sphere of the secretaryships which they
were nursing for themselves; and it could not fail to impress
Elizabeth, for 'intelligence' was at the heart of diplomacy, and
she counted it a secret of power to be the best-informed person
in England, and therefore in Europe. Her eyes were in every
place, beholding the evil and the good. * Tush, Brown I' she said